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If you are in the ‘“‘below $3000.00’ bracket from your writing, and want to reach the 
“$5,000.00 to $15,000.00 and up’’ ranks, we can help you. Here’s how: We give your 
stories an interested, yet impartial professional appraisal. If they’re weak in spots, 
we offer constructive suggestions. We get personal attention for your stuff from the 
top editors. We keep widening your markets and exploit subsidiary rights. We keep 
lugging you and your work, because the more you sell, the better your rates and the 
tter your markets, the more we earn in commissions. 
WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 

of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales if you have solid 

u iction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you 
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together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. 
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5-12,000. Special rates on longer novelets and novels. For this you receive an honest 
professipnal appraisal of your work, revision and replot suggestions if it can be made 
salable, or our recommendation of salable scripts to editors and suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talent. Unless we feel that we can develop you into a selling 


writer, profitable to us through commissions, 
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we will not encourage you. 
56 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


Booklet ‘‘Practical Literary Help’’ 
and our latest market letter on request. 


Alice Craig Greene was selling to onl 
one confession market when we too 
over her account. She came to us 
because she wanted to increase her 
sales and her markets. 


And we did just that. First, we put 
her across as a regular contributor 
with the other confession magazines— 
Life Story, True Confessions, Real 
Story, Real Romarces, Secrets and 
Personal Romances. Then we opened 
the movie fan magazine to her work 
with sales to Photoplay, M 

Screen and Motion Picture, where she 
appears regularly with both articles 
and fiction. And she has now also 
invaded the -general-interest article 
field with two sales to Coronet. . . 


disappointed. 


We should like you to be convinced. Therefore, without obligation to you, send for our 
tree book, ‘‘The Way Past the Editor,’’ and Free MS. Report Blanks. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


The Way Past the Editor—To Fiction Sales! 


As soon as you receive the first lesson group of Practical Fiction Writing you begin to feel 
a new confidence in your ability, a greater enthusiasm for your writing, because you realize at 
once that here is direct, thorough, personal, professional training that is precisely what you need. 
This conviction persists and increases as you continue with the course under Mr. Raffe- 
lock’s kindly, astonishingly helpful guidance. Beginning and experienced writers everywhere 
look to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for the best training in fiction writing. Never are they 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


ONCE Robert O. Erisman, 
writer of this month’s lead ar- 
ticle, “So You Are a New 
Writer,” did a testimonial adver- 
tisement for the Bromo-Seltzer 
company. The photographer took 
a number of shots, as is custo- 
mary—the advertiser used only 
one. One of the others appears 
on page 6 of this issue. Mr. 

John f. Bartlett makes no other reference 
to Bromo-Seltzer in his letter to me, and I don’t know 
whether he recommends the sedative for writers with 
headaches, or for editors with headaches—or for both. 

. His background is unusual. He writes of him- 
self— 

“Born in Baltimore, Md.; went one and one-half 
years to University of Illinois, two weeks to Alleg- 
heny College, one-half year to New York University ; 
wrote advertising copy for a few years; wrote satire 
and humor for a few years; worked for a few literary 
agents for a few years; have been an editor for the 
past seven years, and have been writing stories of all 
kinds for the past thirty years (I’m thirty-five). 

“I’ve published stories in maybe some 50 national 
magazines, comics, pulps, slicks, literary and experi- 
mental magazines, in Marvel Comics, Wild West 
Weekly, Argosy, College Humor, Every Week, Lib- 
erty, Story, Frontier and Midland, Manuscript and 
their like. Five of my literary pieces have been 
listed in the Edward J. O'Brien Best Short Story 
anthologies, two have been reprinted in World Di- 
gest. And since Pearl Harbor I’ve been writing 
radio dramas for the OWI. 

“I live in the sticks, go into New York once a 
week and work at home in between trips. I like the 
sticks; and I like writing; and I like my wife’s ex- 
cellent cooking; and my large Pekingese, Douglas, 
is all right, especially because he has learned to chase 
the neighbors’ chickens exactly to our boundary lines 
and so prevent them from pulling up all our rye.” 

Mr. Erisman’s home is on a rural route out of 
Mystic, Conn. I told Bob that his country life re- 
minded me a little of mine, 20 years or so ago, 
when every other week I would leave the farm on 
which we rented the dwelling, chicken houses, and 
garden spot, and go to Denver or other interviewing 
territory. In three or four days I would be back, 
and as I worked up articles from my notes I felt 
myself the most independent person in the world. I 
didn’t envy anybody. 

AAA 


Margaret Culkin Banning, on our cover this month 
through courtesy of Woman’s Home Companion, 
(which published her complete novel, ‘“The Uncer- 
tain Heart,” in its February number )is one of those 
writers who go on year after year publishing novels 
and other literary material of wide popularity and 
recognized excellence. Mrs. Banning’s first novel 
(“This Marrying’) appeared in 1920. Up to 1941, 
when two of her books were published, she had done 
a book a year with only one break (1925). Through- 
out the years she has contributed many short stories 
and essays to magazines. 

The photograph, taken in a Pullman car, illustrates 
the active life which Mrs. Banning leads. I suspect 
that one of the principal reasons she continues fresh 
and prolific in her writing is her habit of participa- 
tion. She is a wife, mother, active citizen, prominent 
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Catholic, good Republican. Examples of her affilia- 
tions (not a catalog): Trustee, Vassar College; 
member, Duluth Woman's Club, League of Women 
Voters, Tryon (N. C.) Riding and Hunt Club, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. Born at Buf- 
falo, Minnesota, Mrs. Banning has lived for many 
years in Duluth. 
AAA 


If we weren’t so busy on A. & J. now—often 
forced by the manpower shortage to perform work 
we thought we had left behind twenty years ago— 
we would start a box score of literary contests. The 
record would include, for example, contests which 
were extended beyond the closing dates originally 
announced. (Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., and Coward- 
McCann-Longmans, Green (of Canada), for instance, 
would be docked for their recent announcements to 
this effect.) We would follow up carefully and re- 
port all cases in which the publishers made no awards, 
under a fire-escape clause. In the past such fiascos 
have sometimes had no publicity at all. 

The current Doubleday-Doran ‘$20,000 Contest” 
rules include an escape clause. Question for the 
purists: Can an affair which may or may not end in 
an award properly be called a ‘$20,000 Contest’’? 
Wouldn't some such wording as the following per- 
haps be better? ‘Great Promotion to Secure Manu- 
script Submissions. $20,000 may possibly be awarded, 
but, in fairness, we warn all writers that the rules 
permit us, if we wish, to award no prize at all.” 

We like this box score idea so well that we may 
launch it, war or no war, starting with the Double- 
day-Doran event. Would our readers like to have 
us do this? 

AAA 


Notes on April contributors: Mrs. Anne Coulter 
Martens lives in New Jersey; she has done many 
successful plays in the amateur field . . . Barry 
Storm is an Arizona writer now in the army... . 
Maren Elwood is widely known for her excellent 
book, “Characters Make Your Story” . . . Stanton 
Coblentz (‘Novelist’) is the author of many books 
of verse, editor of the quarterly Wings, and a poetry 
reviewer of note; Mill Valley, Calif., is his address. 
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Tip to newsstand buyers of A. & J.: Better get 
yourself on our regular subscription list; paper ration- 
ing is affecting us seriously. 
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The Author (> Journalist 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
FICTION 

Professional xavio 
ARTICLE 

Training FEATURE 
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Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you to find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
catalog which tells about opportunities in mag- 
azine writing. 

(Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-sell- 

ing ‘“‘Hotel on the Lake.” At all bookstores.) 


aad MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 

Dept. 454B, 
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your spare time how to write for the air .. . 
twenty complete lessons covering Spot Announce- 
ments, Dialogue, Characterization, Orchestration, 
Sound Effects, Dramatizing Magazine Stories, etc. 


mation. 


Each lesson is simple, packed full of basic infor- 
Every line of every lesson takes you a 


step farther along the path of professional writing. 


For a limited time only the regular $110.00 


Radio Writing Institute course is available for the 
Special Price of $60.00 . . . and you can pay on 
convenient budget terms. 
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The only Organization in America devoted 
exclusively to radio writing instruction. 
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WRI TER (or a not-so-new writer) 


| SO YOU ARE A NEW 


. « By ROBERT O. ERISMAN 


SO you are a new writer wrestling with your first 
story (or a not-so-new writer wrestling with your 
fiftieth or sixtieth story). 

And so no doubt, as it was with me ten years 
ago, you would like very, very much to ask some- 
body a few thousand questions that are growing out 
of your grappling. 

Well, during the ten years since it was that way 
with me, I have read and studied and dissected and 
edited and written a considerable number of stories 
of all kinds, pulp, slick, and literary, and maybe 
now I could remember some of the questions that 
worst beset me and give you what I have found to 
be their answers, and maybe thus you will have the 
answers to some of the problems that are plaguing 

Q: How much do you have to describe a char- 
acter? 

A: There is no set rule on this. You can describe 
a character in complete detail, or you can describe 
him not at all. In a pulp, you usually go into 
pretty much detail; in a slick, not so much; in a 
literary story, likely only a single touch or no de- 
scription at all. In a pulp, you see, you don’t count 
too much on your reader’s imagination, you place 
everything before him on the page; in a slick, you 
count on the reader filling in some of the detail; 
and in a literary story, you might let the reader com- 
pletely create his own idea of your character, with 
you simply giving him a significant start or clue. 

The tendency nowadays, even in pulp, is away 
from very detailed description. Too much descrip- 
tion is too apt to make a wooden character, a mere 
cartoon outline of a character. Whereas you allow 
for warm, real outlines for your character in the 
mind of your reader when you simply give him a 
touch here and there of description, and let the reader 
form his impression of the character from what the 
character does and thinks. Too, you allow more 
reader-participation, more vicarious experience for 
the reader, when he doesn’t know exactly what your 
hero looks like: your reader then can more easily 
identify himself with your hero. And finally, from 


the first word of a story, a reader is going to form — 


his own impression of a character, and so often the 
description detail that you work in as you go along 
will completely clash with the reader’s impression of 
your character and so likely will be ignored by the 
reader anyway. 


Q: What is the main principle behind plotting, 
behind all plotting, whether pulp, slick, or literary? 
What is it that all the kinds of plotting have in 
common? 

A: Conflict is the big thing. All the time, every- 
where. Sometimes that is all there is to a plot: 
simply the hero conquering a small obstacle, then 
a larger one, then a very large one, and _finis. 
Through all plotting runs this simple feeling-graph, 
of a line starting low, gradually climbing, reaching 
a high point, and out. It took me a long time to 
realize, to believe, that most plotting is actually this 
simple. In a pulp, the conflict is practically all phys- 
ical; in a slick, half mental and half physical; in a 
literary story, mostly mental. But always, from the 
first word, conflict, the hero bucking something, 
the something getting bigger as the hero socks at 
it, the something finally getting very big, and the 
hero either smashing it or being smashed by it. 


Q: When can you use casual, or clever, or amusing 
dialogue? 

A: On my first try at a slick, I thought I'd be 
very smart: I'd start off with a scene in which the 
characters did some very cute dialogue back and forth 
at each other, I'd show the editor how good I was 
at dialogue, and because dialogue was the easiest 
part of fiction to read, I’d thereby hook the reader’s 
attention really fine right off the bat. I think I 
made this scene several pages long. I didn’t sell the 
story. I didn’t get an encouraging note from any 
editor. I gathered printed slips. . . . This, then, is 
generally the rule about clever or casual dialogue: 
first establish your conflict, having it hanging heavy 
over the characters’ heads, then ring in your casual, 
human, ordinary, or funny dialogue; with your con- 
flict menacing your characters, you have your reader 
interested in them, and after that, you make your 
reader more and more worried about them when you 
show, through your casual, ordinary dialogue, that 
these characters are really, ordinary people just like 
the reader. Given without the conflict established, 
your casual dialogue cannot stir the reader at all; 
given after the conflict is established, your casual 
dialogue stirs your reader deeply. Look at the 
opening paragraphs of a potential slick story, with 
casual dialogue introduced quickly, but not too 
quickly: 


i 
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Martha had changed all right. Not in looks 
—she was still beautiful, more so than ever. 
And Cary was still sure that she was the only 
girl he would ever want. But you did feel very 
formal with her right away. You did know 
that there was no recollection in her eyes of 
things like love or marriage. 

So Carl put out his hand. 

“Hello, Martha.” 

“Hello, Carl.” 


See what I mean? See how those most ordinary of 
lines of dialogue are moving, after only a short 
opening paragraph, simply because a conflict has 
been established in that opening paragraph? 


Q: Stories in print, in the big magazines, look 
spotlessly perfect to me, as though they had been 
written by super-men, whereas my own stories in my 
own typewriter look so impossibly gauche and familiar 
and weak and uncertain.... How can I get over this 
feeling, how can I gain confidence that I too am 
able to write a story for a big national magazine? 


A: First, copy a published story on your own 
typewriter, so that you'll see what a salable story 
looks like on your paper in your typewriter. Second, 
get a job of any sort on a magazine so that you'll 
have a chance to see purchased stories in original 
manuscripts, so that you will see that there is noth- 
ing mysterious or god-like about the stories that are 
accepted, that they are simply manuscripts such as 
you prepare written by writers that are ordinary 
people like you. 

Third, get a job as an editorial assistant or an as- 
sistant to a literary agent and observe that profes- 
sional selling authors struggle with their stories just 
like you, that they revise and rewrite and patch 
and create by hard thinking and hard writing— 
that their stories are not heaven-sent, heaven-in- 
spired, that their stories do not just come to them 
intact and complete so that all they have to do is 
type them onto paper and hand them to editors in 
exchange for big checks. 


Q: How do you decide how much dialogue, how 
much exposition, how much description of setting 
and character, to use as you go along in a story? 


A: This is purely a problem of stage manage- 
ment, a problem of interesting, holding, and carry- 
ing along the reader. Your reader will quickly tire 
of anything, no matter what (he'll tire of fast action, 
or sex, or dialogue, or a love scene just as readily 
as he will of exposition or description if you give 
him too big a dose of it at one time )and you've got 
to bring him back whenever you feel he’s about to 
get bored. So the thing to remember is: never let 
your reader get bored. Suddenly cut a bit of dialogue 
across a long piece of exposition that’s been neces- 
sary at this point of your story; then slip in a little 
description of a character; then do a long shot 
on the whole setting; then maybe shift the scene 
entirely; etc. etc. Study this carefully in published 
stories, and note what experts the writers who get 
published regularly have become at this business 
of stage management, of never letting the reader's 
attention wander, of constantly varying the fare for 
the reader. 


Q: Which is the best way to start a story, with 
action or exposition? 


A: Ordinarily action, for reason given above: 
you've got to hold your reader, and you can’t hold 
him until you catch him. And ordinarily action is 
more interest-catching than exposition. Some writers, 
though, are very good at interesting exposition open- 
ings, and can catch attention and sympathy better 
and quicker, they feel, with exposition than action. 


COMBINATION CAREER 


Robert O. Erisman edits several magazines, is a prolific 
writer, too. His home is on a Mystic, Conn., rural route. 


For the new writer, though, I think action openings 
will be the easiest, the most apt to be successful. 
You will see how this is with the following two 
examples; note how much “better” writing is needed 
in the exposition opening than in the action opening: 


Exposition opening: 

This was that morning. You have been mar- 
ried five years and you are still a failure and 
the alarm clock knows it and so does :!:. bath- 
room mirror and so does your Scottie and so 
does your automatic toaster and so does the 
little woman. And so do you. 

Action opening: 

Ed got his pipe and the tobacco and he tried 
to fill the pipe and light it slowly. His heart 
kept pounding though, so damned loudly, and 
with that going on it seemed silly to pretend to 
himself that he was calm and controlled. 

He murmured to the dog: “Come on, we'll 
go for a ride,” and the dog, who was a large 
Scottie, squealed with pleasure at this, and 
jumped high in the air all around him. and on 
the way out to the garage the animal rolled 
along so close to his feet that he stumbled 
over him a couple times, and he said: 

“Hey, for Pete’s sake.” 


: What is suspense, and how do you create it 
and hold it? 

A: You put your hero in trouble and keep him 
there and you will have suspense. Basicaily, that’s 
all there is to it. In addition, of course, there are 
secondary suspense devices. As, for instance, when 
in the act of jumping from one cliff to the vther, 
your hero does some elaborate mental calculations 
(which postpone your finding out whether the hero 
makes it), or your hero starts arguing with his buddy 
or with the girl (which does the same), or in some 
connection or other the hero starts noting what 
the scenery looks like, or what the girl looks 
like, or how much he loves the girl, etc. 
(which does it again). Or in a case where 
you withhold part of the picture from the reader 
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so that he is curious to know the whole picture— 
as in the “action” opening above, where you know 
only that for some reason Ed’s heart is pounding fur- 
iously, but even after several paragraphs you still 
don’t know why, and you read on, if for no other 
reason, to find out. Or as in a detective story, 
where you do this same thing on a long-term basis, 
only giving the reader the whole picture at the very 
end of the story. 


Q: After I have my plot, after 1 know the story I 
want to tell, how do I decide what scenes, what kind 
of scenes, to use to tell it? At this point, starting 
a story, | keep thinking of the editor of the maga- 
zine I’m aiming at, wondering how he'd expect 
the story to be written, wondering how a selling pro- 
fessional would write it, wondering what rule guided 
the selling pro so that he knew exactly what scenes 
to use so that the whole story would please the 

A: There is only one rule on this: simply choose 
the scenes that you feel will most effectively tell 
your story; that will satisfy all the reader-interest 
demands best—pace, suspense, good stage manage- 
ment, good characterization, good dialogue, etc. 
There is no “right” way to tell a story, there is no 
way that an editor expects you to write a story. All 
an editor wants you to do, all he expects you to do, 
is a good job of meeting all the aforesaid reader- 
interest demands. You can do this with an infinite 
combination of scenes. Note the two story openings 
we considered above, the “exposition” opening and 
the “‘action’’ opening: these could both have been 
openings of the same story, of a story perhaps of this 
guy Ed who felt he was a failure after five years 
of marriage, whose home was about to break up 
because of it. And note how completely unlike these 
openings are. 


Q: Do you have to “round out’ every scene com- 
pletely, or can you abruptly break it off and go on 
to another scene? And is there any rule on transi- 
tions? 

A: No, you don’t have to round out every scene. 
When you've accomplished what you set out to ac- 
complish with the scene, you can cut it off seemingly 
right in the middle, switch to another scene. You 
can do some helpful study on this by watching how 
it is done in movies. And you can also get help 
on transitions from movies. When you go on to a 
new scene, in the new scene you need only make 
sure that your reader can figure out without too 
much effort where and when this new scene is oc- 
curring. And you try to make this as smooth, as in- 
passing as possible; you try not, in short, to simply 
state: “It was the next morning and Ed and Mary 
were...’ Note the following example of a fast, 
smooth transition: 


Carl said: ‘‘I just got in and I called right 
away.” 

And his heart was pounding like when you're 
in first year high school and this beautiful girl 
who sits next to you in assembly and to whom 
you've spoken only once or twice has phoned 
you right after the date of the annual leap- 
year prom has been announced. 


“Carl, will you have dinner with me?” 
He said, “Sure.” 


Martha was more beautiful than ever, oh yes, 
the square-shouldered leopard coat made you see 
that very clearly, and the little leopard hat. 
They ate in the dining room of her hotel, and 
Carl did not let himself think how Martha 
looked, etc., etc, 
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Q: Is it good or bad to write pulps at the same 
time you're writing slicks, pot boilers at the same 
time you're doing serious literary stuff? 

A: Some writers claim writing slicks ruins their 
literary style, writing pulps wrecks their slick- 
writing, writing comic scripts makes them unable to 
write anything else. I disagree with this. I definite- 
ly believe in writing, if you possibly can, all kinds 
of stories simultaneously, alternately. You, thus, 
learn the basic principles of all story-telling, you 
learn more about each kind of writing by knowing 
about all of the kinds. You learn to think con- 
stantly of the reader, and that is the first must 
for a writer in any field; for of course in shifting 
from one field to another, you must first of all 
remind yourself that now you are addressing a dif- 
ferent reader than previously. 


You learn to think out every job completely, thor- 
oughly; you are not able to rest in the mood or feel 
of the last story you did. Your mind is stimulated 
by the constant shifting; you aren’t apt, you prob- 
ably aren’t able, to get in a rut. Your literary 
writing helps you have a more relaxed, a more 
genuine, slick style; your comic and pulp writing 
teaches you tighter plot control in your literary 
writing, etc., and vice versa, etc. And finally, I 
think it’s more fun to write all the kinds of stories, 
and certainly the more you can enjoy your writing, 
no matter what kind it is, the better it will be. 


BLUEPRINT FOR “THIS WEEK” 


By WILLIAM I. NICHOLS, Editor 


This Week's special requirement for 1944 is to 
say more and more in less and less space. As a result 
of paper restrictions, material must be better and 
briefer than ever, if we are to fit it in. 


As to general requirements, This Week is a na- 
tional magazine, in looks and content, reaching over 
six million families. But unlike every other national 
magazine, it has no newsstand problem—it is dis- 
tributed as an integral part of the nation’s leading 
Sunday newspapers. That means a lot. It means that 
This Week reaches all the family—men and women, 
young, middle-aged, old. It means that This Week 
reaches them where they live and think and react— 
in their homes. It means that This Week reaches 
them on Sunday—when the family is together in a 
leisure reading mood. Those are the factors which 
govern our editorial policy. 


As part of our all-family appeal, This Week pub- 
lishes both articles and fiction. Preferred length for 
fiction: 4000, 2500, and 1200 words; for articles: 
1500 words or less. Subject matter: anything which 
will interest, inspire, or amuse typical Americans 
everywhere. Our rates compare favorably to those of 
other national magazines of comparable circulation. 


oo0o0 


New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass., issued the second and fourth Sat- 
urdays of each month, is buying rather limitedly now, 
but is a market for verv short articles relating to 
New England farming and homemaking, and a small 
amount of 24 to 48 line verse. Payment is on the 
15th of the month, following date of publication, at 
10 cents a line for verse, and an average of 25% 
cents an inch for other material. Photographs used 
to illustrate articles bring $1 each. James G. Wat- 
son is editor. 
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AS part of the paper shortage, the editor of every 
magazine, newspaper, and newspaper syndicate in the 
country, using short-shorts, is wailing in anguish that 
he can’t get enough of these pint-size stories. The 
mighty smooth-paper-general-interest magazines de- 
clare, and evidence shows they are telling the truth, 
that the unknown writer is as welcome as the one 
with a big name. Today is a seller's market. But 
in spite of the golden pleas and inducements, there 
aren't enough interesting short-shorts being written 
to meet today’s publishing demand. 

Why? 

I am convinced that a large part of the answer to 
this short-short question is to be found in the fact 
that there is a wide-spread belief among beginning 
and semi-professional writers in a strange group of 
superstitions that are absolutely wrong. These super- 
stitions have to do with the musts and must-nots of 
the writing of short-short stories. How these super- 
stitions started is an unfathomable mystery. But it is 
no mystery how they are carried. We hear them re- 
peated again and again, by speakers who purport to 
tell people how to write. We read them in articles, 
pamphlets, and books on the technique of writing. 
Hence in time these superstitions have taken on the 
dignity of tradition because no voice is raised to 
question their validity. 

Of course the professional writer doesn’t believe 
these superstitions, as his short-shorts prove. But the 
untrained writer, the semi-professional writer, accepts 
them without question. 

What are some of these superstitions ? 

The simple, though laborious method I used to 
discover what these superstitions are, was an ex- 
haustive, tabulated survey of one hundred short-shorts 
between eight-hundred and twelve-hundred words in 
length, printed in the top, smooth paper, general- 
interest magazines. I chose the same number from 
the secondary, rural, and regional magazines, and the 
same number from the so-called literary magazines. 


I haven't space here to explode all the superstitions 
currently promulgated about the writing of short- 
shorts, so I shall confine myself to the most im- 
portant bogies that seem to frighten and mislead 
the inexperienced short-short writer. 


Superstition No. 1, That a short-short must have 
a surprise ending. 

Out of the one hundred short-shorts examined, 
fifty-three had surprise endings. 

The remaining forty-seven did not have a major 
surprise in any part of the story. This seems to prove 
beyond a shadow of any possible doubt that neither 
the editor nor the reader cares whether your short- 
short has a surprise ending or not, provided that the 
story has other qualities that rouse and hold reader- 
interest. 

Superstition No. 2. That a short-short must be 
told from one point of view, preferably that of the 
main character, third person. 

What do we discover when we look at the only 
place where we will find the facts, published short- 
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SHORT-SHORT 
SUPERSTITIONS 


. . » By MAREN ELWOOD, Critic and Agent 


shorts themselves? The truth is that of the one hun- 
dred stories analyzed, thirty-one were told from the 
viewpoint of the main character, third person; fifty- 
two used the omniscient, or changing, viewpoint. Of 
the remainder, eight were told from the viewpoint 
of a minor character, first person; four from the 
viewpoint of a main character, first person, and five 
from the objective viewpoint. That the omniscient 
viewpoint should be favored for the short-short is 
entirely logical, since it is the viewpoint that, gen- 
erally speaking, enables the writer to give the greatest 
amount of information in the fewest words. 


Superstition No. 3. That the time elapse of a 
short-short must be brief, preferably not longer than 
one hour, and all the action should take place in one 
setting. 

This is only fifty-four percent wrong, which is 
practically hitting the bull's eye for the short-short 
superstition mongers. Forty-six of the one hundred 
stories analyzed had a time elapse of less than one 
hour, but not nearly all of these took place in one 
setting. Twenty-five covered more than one hour and 
less than one day. Twenty-one covered more than one 
day and less than one month. The remaining eight 
had time elapses that covered months and, in a few 
instances, years. 

From this it appears that it is a good idea to have 
the time elapse of your short-short less than an 
hour, if your material permits of that treatment, but 
that certainly isn’t necessary. 


Superstition No. 4. That a short-short must have 
a plot as fully developed as though you were writing 
a long short. In other words, that an incident will 
not sell as a short-short. 

Here we have to be cautious, because not everyone 
is agreed as to exactly what is meant by the words 
“plot” and “incident.” For the purpose of this sur- 
vey, I classified a story as having a plot if in the 
story someone either did something, discovered some- 
thing, or decided something that changed the situa- 
tion or relationship of the characters from what it 
was in the beginning. Measured by this yardstick, 
I found that fifty-two of the stories examined had 
plots. The remaining forty-eight were, as far as I 
could see, plotless; nothing more than significant 
incidents that revealed an emotional situation, or an 
interesting character trait, or an unusual belief or 
standard of conduct. I don’t say it is easy to present 
an incident as a short-short, but many writers are able 
to do it. Again, it is all a matter of knowing how 
to rouse and hold reader interest. 


Superstition No. 5. That a short-short must be 
a story of dramatic action. 

Forty-six of the stories examined had little or no 
dramatic action. Twenty of these were humorous or 
semi-humorous, thirty-six were serious or strongly 
emotional. In most of these stories practically nothing 
actually happened. The interest for the reader was 
in the characters portrayed, in what they thought, or 
believed or felt. 

Superstition No. 6. That a short-short must be 
told chronologically and, therefore, must never make 
use of the true flash-back format. 
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In the one hundred stories analyzed, there were 
twelve that used the true flash-back. That is, they 
began in the last scene of the story, quickly took the 
reader into the distant past where most of the story 
took place, then brought the reader back into the 
opening scene where the story was completed. The 
young writer won't want to tell many short-shorts in 
this way, but when he finds material that lends it- 
self to this treatment, he shouldn't be afraid to use it. 

Since the figures given here are for stories between 
eight-hundred and twelve-hundred words in length, 
remember that all these figures will not hold good 
for longer or shorter stories. Likewise there are 
variations between the treatment of stories for the 
top general interest magazines, the secondary women’s 
magazines, the rural magazines, and the newspaper 
syndicates, as well as the so-called literary magazines. 
If you are thinking of submitting short-shorts in any 
of these fields it will pay you to make a careful sur- 
vey for yourself in order to know, not guess, what the 
editors want to find in short-shorts they buy. 

In order to make such a survey you should secure 
as many stories as you can find from the field you 
want to investigate. The more stories you have the 
more accurate will be your findings. Then make a 
list of everything you want to find out. The list 
will include the categories I have mentioned here, 
and many more, such as the number of named char- 
acters, approximate age of main character, sex of 
main character, proportion of dialogue (more than 
fifty percent, less than fifty percent), nationality of 
main character, setting, problem, and so on. I prom- 
ise you will be surprised at some of the results of 
such a survey. 

No doubt you have heard it said many times 
that short-shorts are harder to write than long shorts. 
I have not listed this as a superstition, because there 
is no way to prove that it is not true: what is hard 
for one person may be easy for another. But the 
evidence I have been able to gather shows that such 
a statement must stand the acid test of the experience 
of each individual writer. For example, a professional 
of my acquaintance completed the most successful 
short-short he has written to date in forty minutes 
from the time the idea of the story came to him 
while he was digging in his garden. Other short- 
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“Either stop writing, Jones, or get a noiseless 
typewriter!” 


short ideas he has had to live with for days and 
even weeks, before the right slant, or angle of pres- 
entation occurred to him. But in no case did the 
actual writing of the short-short take more than two 
hours. I present the experience of this writer, not 
as something unique, but because it is typical of the 
way most professional authors write short-shorts. 
So don’t be frightened by the rumor that short- 


shorts are harder to write than long shorts. Perhaps ~ 


what is true for some may not be true for you. Learn 
all you can about how short-shorts are written. Then 
do your best, and luck to you! You never had a bet- 
ter chance to sell that short-short than now. 


WIDE OPEN FOR BEGINNERS 


By WILL MURRAY 


THE fact crime field is wide open and the expert 
competition the beginner would ordinarily have to 
face is largely absent for the duration. That does not 
mean that editors will accept poor stuff. It does 
mean that the beginner who is willing to work hard, 
write the stories the way editors want them slanted, 
and, above all, stick to the facts, will draw plenty of 
three-figure checks. 

It will be well to remember that Harry Keller 
likes the mystery angle of the cases he uses played 
up as strongly as possible. The Hillman books like 
plenty of dramatization and swift motion. Stories for 
the Macfadden magazines should feature a decidedly 
factual treatment with very strict attention to the de- 
tails the records show. All editors insist that there 
be no real divergence from the basic facts of a case, 
just to enable the writer to make a good story of it. 

Sex in fact-crime stories didn’t end with the sec- 
ond class postage crusade. Editors still want sex— 
but not “sexiness—in their stories. What is printed 
currently is a safe standard. Principally, the dictates 
of commonsense, decency, and good taste are the final 
tests. 

Gas rationing has narrowed the area in which a 


fact-crime writer can operate quickly. With date- 
line cases harder and harder to cover, famous old 
crimes are worth looking into. Time spent in musty 
record rooms of county court houses will often turn 
up facts that will enable the beginner to put a fresh 
slant in his rewrite of a case of bygone days. 


Metronome, 119 W. 57th St., New York, reports 
that its volume of editorial material for the first six 
months of 1944 will be 10% higher than during 
the same months last year. However, comparatively 
little material is bought from free lances, as most 
of its how-to articles for band and orchestra leaders 
and musicians, is staff-written. For such material 
as is used, payment is made on publication at $5 a 
column. Editor is Barry Ulanov. 
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INK IS DISINFECTED 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 
The Postal fellows blustered in, 
Displaying their hostility. 
Results? Confession writers sin 
In strict respectability. 
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AN IDEA PLOTTER FOR 


ARTICLES 


By BARRY STORM 


MONEY in the bank ts what non-fiction means to 
writers. For no matter what your interest, what you 
do, or what you think about it, you will find that 
many thousands of other humans are likewise inter- 
ested, likewise doing, likewise thinking. Make it 
easier for them and they will become a very attentive 
audience for your (1) news, (2) instruction, (3) 
entertainment, or (4) ideas on practically any sub- 
ject under the sun. 

That is, if you &vow your subject! And in addi- 
tion understand a few commercial predilections of 
your editor regarding it. These latter, incidentally, 
are far more important in most markets than you'd 
suspect, and I'll illustrate: 

Some years ago I was toying with a new pulp 
character called “The Gunmaster” (Texas Rangers, 
May, 1937; Popular Western, January, 1938, etc.) 
and I needed some new angles on practical shooting. 
So I got a revolver and a lot of cartridges and pro- 
ceeded to become a crack shot and quick-draw artist. 
And I promptly started to cash my new knowledge in 
the form of non-fiction. Outdoor Life published my 
first serial feature, ‘Secrets Of The Lightning Draw,” 
in the June and July, 1936, issues. 

Why did Outdoor Life grab this material? For 
two reasons. First, because I really had something to 
say to their thousands of shooter-readers. Second, 
and more important, because Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company made a profit from sale of adver- 
tising space to Colt’s Firearms, Heister Holsters, King 
Gunsights, et al, all of which either (1) now sold 
the equipment needed to follow out my ideas or (2) 
found themselves with more half-convinced prospects 
to whom they could later sell such equipment. In 
fact, I very soon received a nice letter from Colt’s 
publicity director thanking me for that series! 

And this is the economic foundation upon which 
many of your non-fiction markets are founded whether 
the subject is shooting or treasure hunting. And if 
you don’t think the latter has commercial implica- 
tions, turn from my “So You Want To Find a Gold 
Mine” in the November, 1942, Mechanix Illustrated 
to the advertising columns where ore and _ buried- 
treasure locating-instruments have been offered for 
sale for years! Your editor is not only selling to 
his readers but for his advertisers as well, subtly or 
otherwise. 

Correction: You are! 

However, once you become typed in an editorial 
office as an expert on some subject, you will find it 
painfully necessary to do more than scan advertising 
columns for ideas. Unfortunately you will have to 
think creatively, think of ideas appropriate only to 
your subjects, think of a new aspect for those ideas. 

What then are ideas composed of? Components 
of your subject of course. 

And what are the components of any subject such 
as pistol shooting, for instance? Simply (A) peo- 
ple, (B) equipment, and (C) uses which properly 
combine cause (D) effects. How much simpler 
any subject becomes then by so generalizing your 
pertinent materials under these master headings! 
Nor is that all. 


By shuffling these basic materials together you 
have ready-made a quick, mechanical method of 
securing an infinite variety of combinations which 
otherwise would never occur to cause that spontane- 
ous inspiration known as “‘an idea’’ about a particu- 
lar subject. And this, itself, can be further compli- 
cated in endless variety by merely changing an orig- 
inal component, by generalizing the idea in a theme, 
or by applying it to a particular effect. Or by com- 
bining the infinite changes possible in doing all 
these things at once! 

In the abstract your idea plotter outlines like this: 


NON-FICTION ABSTRACT: 
MATERIALS THEME EFFECT | 
(A) people 1) personality ) (1) news 
(B) equipment (2) equipment ) 2) instruction 
(C) uses <a (3) use ) || (3) entertainment 
\| || (4) idea 

(ARROWS INDICATE COURSE OF IDEA DEVELOPMENT) 

Shuffled and combined || Idea compounded by or ||Subject matter again 


for new idea directed through specif- ||complicated by and 
ic application into defi | slanted to effect want 


nite subject matter ed by particular reader 
group 


From this you will observe that for all practical 
purposes (1) materials and the ideas they create are 
(2) thematized toward (3) an effect. Of course there 
are exceptions which prove the rule and if you are 
one of those geniuses who write about such ab- 
stractions as Guilleminot’s idea of entropy you are 
herewith excused from any consideration of the 
more tangible things with which mere humans are 
delighted—such as money in the bank. 


And now that you have looked again at the non- 
fiction abstract and begin to perceive how the prob- 
lems of obtaining ideas and working them into 
articles are greatly simplified, consider again the 
Outdoor Life series which becomes from the abstrac- 
tion above (remembering the code numbers of com- 
ponents: ) 


SECRETS OF THE LIGHTNING DRAW: 
MATERIALS | THEME | EFFECT 


(A) Barry Storm 3) how-do-it 
(B) revolver & holster | a gun 


(C) self-defense use 


Not so profound now, is it? Indeed, if you know 
anything at all about pistol shooting your mind has 
almost instantaneously grasped a complete subject 
matter ready to be written in synopsis form! What 
happened? Simply that you were willy-nilly forced 
to think of your arbitrarily chosen components (ma- 
terials) as they applied to one theme and one effect. 
And within these set limits (which can be chosen to 
match your market’s slant) your mind in turn and 
your imagination were directed toward whatever 
specific end your own experience with the subject 
of pistol shooting indicated. And this is not even 
a beginning! 

If you now take the same materials and enlarge 
the eye of your thematic needle with a compound 
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idea, you cause a complete change in the entire de- 
velopment, thus: 


DEFENSIVE GUNPLAY: 
MATERIALS l THEME | EFFECT 


(A) Barry Storm (3) quick-drawing 2) how-do-it 
(B) revolver speed shooting 


(C) self-defense use 


Why? Because you are now reconsidering or com- 
plicating your subject matter in the light of a broader 
application; you are now trying to fit together in- 
structive materials on both quick-drawing a gun and 
then speed shooting it afterwards. And the result 1s 


very well generalized in the title “Defensive Gun- - 


play” which Sports Afield published in their 1940 
Hunting Annual and which The Sheriff Magazine 
later reprinted for police use. 

But this is not all, for consider the result of 
changes in basic materials along with the application 
of those materials: 


PISTOLEERING FOR GAME: 
MATERIALS || THEME || erect 


(A) Barry hunting-——————> 2) how--do-it 
(B) revolver — | | 


(C) hunting use 


Now you have not only an entirely new idea 
but your article about it practically outlined for you! 
And the new (at that time) application, if workable, 
is certainly worthy of an instructive “how-to” fea- 
ture. Or at least the American Rifleman thought so 
because they published title and all in the November, 
1938, issue. 

With a new idea you may again reconsider 
your materials and start to milk them dry of article 
possibilities by not only changes in materials but by 
changes in theme or effect or both, as for instance: 


HUNTING WITH A SIXGUN: 


MATERIALS || THEME || EFFECT 

(A) Barry Storm revolver, changing guns, 
(B) revolver & accessories A sights, etc sights, etc., for 
(C) hunting use | hunting use 


Already now you are considering what kind of 
revolver, caliber, how fix sight, etc., from a newsy 
angle instead of the former idea about strictly hunt- 
ing instructions. “Hunting With A Sixgun’” sold to 
Outdoorsman for their December, 1938, issue, I might 
add. 

By now you will have perceived that even with 
such limited subject matter as pistol shooting you 
could go on indefinitely merely because the most 
trivial change in materials, or in the thematic subject 
to which those materials relate, or in the effect 
caused by the subject matter, inevitably creates a new 
thought process and a new idea, colored by your 
individual experience. Indeed, you might have taken 
the identical outline first above, changed the theme 
to Buffalo Bill, and finished with a historical fea- 
ture for Frontier Stories. So you have only to prac- 
tice then (1) classification of your material com- 
ponents, (2) specific application of your materials 
to one subject matter and (3) use of that subject 
matter in achieving a pre-conceived effect. And you 
will find yourself performing forced creative think- 
ing! 

Now that you never have to worry about ob- 
taining or working out ideas again consider (1) that 
subject matter used and (2) the cumulative effect 
caused by that subject matter are exactly the mirror- 
like reflection of the wants of any reader group— 
the slant of any magazine. 

This observation indicates that each book is trying 
to achieve one dominant effect which is specialized 
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or generalized exactly according to the magazine’s 
circulation and the necessity it finds for its narrow 
or wide appeal. And this appeal to a particular 
reader group (i.e., slant) is there to be analyzed by 
you—and duplicated! 

As a general thing, and not considering the intang- 
ible factors of personality, of your own opinions and 
emotional reactions, all of which somehow play a 
soft undertone to your non-fiction chord, you may 
duplicate slant by simply choosing acceptable subject 
matter and narrowing or widening its appeal as may 
be necessary to achieve an identical effect presented 
by your market. And since your problem here is not 
one of ideas but of a wider application of those ideas 
so that the effect will prove of interest to a wider 
range of humans, consider now how you may take 
the slant (subject matter and effect) displayed by 
your market and match it with the help of your ab- 
stract formula. Using your subject matter of pis- 
tol shooting, you might choose, as I did, Southern 
Sportsman to find (1) subject matter used was hunt- 
ing adventures and (2) effect displayed was fiction- 
ized entertainment with outdoor equipment (which 
is advertised therein!) Therefore you almost auto- 
matically plot an abstract, such as: 


FIVE DOLLAR QUAIL: 
MATERIALS || THEME I EFFECT 


(A) Barry Storm oa 1) hunting (3) amusement 
(B) revolver, etc | | 


(C) hunting use | 


This abstract suggested to me immediately a hunt- 
ing trip which I had taken with some friends who 
were more or less amazed by my use of a revolver 
for hunting. I had in my files some photos of that 
trip. And so all I needed then with this experience 
which matched my formula was to devise some way 
of making it amusing—fitting it to the slant of my 
market in the one factor which was lacking. And 
the theme, embodied in the one word ‘“‘misadventures’’ 
suggested the fictional form wherein I made a five- 
dollar bet with my hunting companions that I'd 
have quail by breakfast time, went through a lot of 
amusing misadventures in competition with their 
shotguns (which displayed the tricks of revolver 
hunting) and ended up getting my quail just five 
minutes too late to win the bet. And Southern 
Sportsman published it in the January, 1942, issue 
because it was literally hand-tailored to their slant. 


At this point you will observe that you can widen 
the appeal indefinitely and in endless variety by 
reconsidering and still further developing your sub- 
ject matter toward the particular slant of any one 
of a number of markets which you might have in 
mind. Further, this process, as flexible as it has 
proven to be, is indefinitely varied all over again 
by the intangible factors of your particular knowl- 
edge, experience, and emotional reactions upon a 
given subject, which so automatically colors your 
presentation of it, that your own version of even a 
duplicate revolver hunting experience would thereby 
become something entirely original! Yet both would 
have the particular personal application—the effect— 
which the readers of Southern Sportsman want! 


To illustrate still further: You will remember 
that early in this war you read in your newspaper 
about the possibility of your having to become a 
guerrilla fighter in order to take care of saboteurs, 
paratroopers or invasionists. Possibly you became 
excited about it as thousands of people did who 
formed guerrilla bands. Why? Simply because you 
now perceived a direct personal application in having 
some means of defense like a revolver! Indeed, if 
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you were awake and were writing on the subject of 
revolver shooting, you might have replotted your 
materials as follows: 


HOW TO SHOOT GUERRILLA STYLE: 


MATERIALS I THEME | EFFECT 
-———» 3) war use+———9(2) how to use 


(A) average citizen 
(B) a revolver against 
(C) self-defense | saboteurs, 


etc 


And now you've got the idea which Mechanix II- 
lustrated published in the September, 1942, issue! 

What is the lesson now plainly present? Simply 
this: In all the foregoing cases you had widened 
the appeal of otherwise limited materials by merely 
showing that these materials, thematized in an accept- 
able subject matter and focused upon an acceptable 
effect, had some form of personal application to the 
reader group involved. It is beside the point whether 
this personal application was that of hobby imstruc- 
tion, of news, of amusing entertainment, or of the 
greater appeal of self-preservation which the reader's 
newspapers had led them to believe was a near 
actuality. In every case the subject matter met the 
wants of the reader group involved and was in tune 
with the times as far as they were concerned. 

As a matter of fact, it may have surprised you no 
end to learn that non-fiction materials may be 
worked into an idea which can be mechanically 
plotted toward one effect and one reader group 
which wants that effect just as well as fiction. But 
you are not reading this because you are surprised. 
You are not even reading it because you want to 
write on the subject of pistol shooting. You are only 
reading this article because you have long since per- 
ceived that you are finding information which you 
can use as equally well upon whatever non-fiction 
subject you handle. You have found a personal 
application—the need for which has caused you to 
read this journal, a dominant effect reflected by it 
for many, many years! 

And matching such effects in non-fiction means 
money in the bank! 
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Husband, Too 


A. & J.: 

I have been a reader and subscriber of A. & J. for 
many years and consider it a valuable aid for writers. 

My personal writing succss has been mainly in the field 
of contesting, where I have won everything from a pound 
of frankfurters to two automobiles and—a husband! The 
man who bought my first prize car fell for my winning 
ways and became my husband. Six months later I sur- 
prised him with another beautiful new prize Pontiac! 
And we have been living happily ever after—we even 
have a prize Cocker Spaniel to contribute the patter of 
little feet to our otherwise quiet household. . . . 

MABEL S. MUNSON. 
1005 Clemnt St., 
Joliet, Til. 
oooo 


Funbeams, 465 W. 5th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y., is 
suspending for a short period because of mechanical 
difficulties. Commenting on material submitted, Bern 
Deerhill, editor of this ‘‘little magazine chockful of 
classroom vitamins,” said: “If some of the stu- 
dents in composition in the classes of some of the 
teacher-contributors who submitted material were as 
careless as they, or if they passed in as their own 
such obviously lifted material, doubtless the rod would 
not have been spared. Or if some of their pupils 
had turned in composition papers in the condition 
that these teacher-contributors did, would that red 
pencil have come to life!’ Manuscripts will be re- 
turned only if stamped addressed envelope accom- 
panies. 
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THE TWELVE BASIC THEMES 


Reviewed by PROF. LYNN CLARK 
English Department, University of Southern California 


MR. HAWKINS is, as usual, (we have followed 
his writings since 1916), interested in giving practical 
help to writers, both experienced and inexperienced, 
rather than in merely filling another book. He has 
here compressed into a handy volume what another 
writer, perhaps suffering from a dearth of ideas and 
an abundance of words, might have expanded into a 
tome. 

“The Twelve Basic Themes” does not follow the 
well-known and well-worn pattern of books on story 
technique. While his approach may not be entirely 
new, his treatment is original and at the same time 
trenchant. He has produced a satisfactory rejoinder 
to that common wail of the new writer, “I know 
I could write, if only I could get story ideas to write 
about.” And the erstwhile steady producer who feels 
that he has “written himself out’ should find here 
the inspiration for a new start. In fact, the book 
might well have been titled “Self-Starters for Story 
Scribes.” 

Our first reaction to the title “The Twelve Basic 
Themes” was, we confess, one of suspicion. “Twelve?” 
we asked. “An even dozen?” We were willing to 
accept a “baker's dozen” or even eleven, but why 
just twelve? So it is with more than a mild satis- 
faction that we discover the author’s very logical 
answer to such doubts. He lays no claim to omnis- 
cience on this subject, and admits that there may be 
other themes which he has not discovered; but 
there is ample evidence throughout the book that his 
reading range has been both wide and thorough. In 
fact, the book will be useful to readers whose only 
interests lie in acquiring a familiarity with world 
fiction rather than in the writing of stories. It con- 
tains close to 100 synopses of fiction stories ranging 
from “Pygmalion” to “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
and from Shakespeare to O. Henry. We shall venture 
some sort of a guarantee that it is worth much more 
than the purchase price, if only as a_ reference 
book, a refresher of memories, on those fiction 
stories that we have all read—or that we have al- 
ways intended to read. 

After adequate discussion and demonstration of 
each ‘“‘basic theme,” along with examples of its use 
in literature, which show the reader “how it has 
been done,” Mr. Hawkins goes a most desirable step 
further by showing us “how to do it.” And in a 
concise chapter on ‘Purpose Theme vs. Basic Theme,” 
he gives some invaluable advice as to how this theme 
material may be channeled for either the pulps or 
the slicks, so that we may avoid the time-wasting 
and futile attempts to sell potatoes to a confectioner, 
or perfumes to a hardware merchant. 

The present writer finds it difficult to avoid the 
too glittering superlatives in describing Mr. Haw- 
kins’ book. It is downright good—no padding, no 
wasted rhetoric, no vague, intangible theories, just 
plain, practical, unrationed building materials for 
story writers. It can be read in an hour—or in a 
year—depending upon how much the reader wants 
to get out of it. 


THE TWELVE Basic THEMES, by Willard E. Haw- 
kins.. The Author & Journalist Publishing Co.., 
112 pp. Two editions—cloth, $2; paper, $1. 


Dial Press, publishers of all types of adult fiction 


and non-fiction, has moved from 432 4th Ave. to 
461 4th Ave., New York 16. 
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LIKE A JIGSAW PUZZLE 


Writing The Three-Act Comedy 


By ANNE COULTER MARTENS 


PLAYS are like jigsaw puzzles. Before you start 
your dialogue you have to fit all the pieces together 
and take a good look at the picture. At least, that’s 
the way I do it. And besides being fun, it pays. 

If you’re thinking in terms of Broadway, stop right 
here. I don’t know how Maxwell Andersen works. 
But I've sold plays to the amateur market for the 
past eight years, and the jigsaw method is the one 
for me. 

The amateur play market is fairly large, sufficiently 
varied, and not too difficult to enter. Plays suitable 
for presentation in high schools, colleges and little 
theaters are the kind to write. This includes both 
one-act and three-act. Comedies and farces are most 
popular. The publishers use a few dramas, usually 
one-act, suitable for contests. But for the most part, 
give them plays that will make the audience laugh 
and relax, plays that are fun for young people to re- 
hearse, and not too much of a headache for the di- 
rector. Almost invariably they should have only one 
set. 

How to start? With the old devil plot, of course. 
Every writer seems to have his own plotting system. 
Mine, for a three-act comedy, goes something like 
this: 

Act. I. Our hero is in a jam. What to do, what 
to do? Ah, a plan that will surely work. Let's try 
it. We start trying. 

Act II. We keep on trying. But complications 
arise. (You figure them out!) Jeepers, this plan isn't 
working out right. Our hero is in a worse spot 
than before. What to do now? He tries to pull 
himself out of it. No use. He's completely sunk. 
Can anything save him? 

Act III. It seems not. Calamity smacks him on 
both cheeks. He takes one last desperate chance. 
It flops. No—it doesn’t! Hurrah, our hero wins! 


To take one of my own plays as an example, here's 
“Johnny on the Spot’ (Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago). 

Act I. Johnny, a nice young sailor boy, comes 
home on leave to find that the whole town con- 
siders him the hero of a sensational exploit which 
inspired the popular song, “Keep the Guns A- 
Poppin’.”” What to do? He is about to tell the 
truth when Sherry, a radio singer, begs him to 
keep quiet until the Song Parade goes om the air 
that night. Because he is in love with Sherry, 
Johnny agrees against his better judgment—and 
the band and cheerleaders arrive. 

Act II. Being a hero isn’t easy. Johnny has to 
dodge lovesick girls, reporters and photographers. 
His family is so proud of him. Grandma writes 
to the President. What to do now? He can’t 
speak at the Rotary Club, or allow a street to be 
named after him. He finds out Sherry has lied 
to him, and quarrels with her. Why did he ever 
get into this? Let him out! But an added com- 
plication makes it impossible for him to get out. 

Act III. Poor Johnny! He almost has to sell 
kisses with war bonds. But the time limit of his 
agreement with Sherry expires and he tells the 
truth—just as a reporter is about to expose him. 
So he’s a complete flop. No hero at all. But wait. 
He is a hero! In a ringing speech, Grandma tells 

them all that every one of our boys is a hero. Loud 


cheers. And reconciliation with Sherry when he 
learns her motive for all she has put him through. 


So much for plot. You must have its bold out- 
lines planned before you start to write. But you're 
not ready to begin the dialogue yet. 

Plan your set next. Make a simple room sketch. 
Know where each piece of furniture is to be. Don't 
forget windows and doors. With a fairly large cast, 
three is a good number of doors. You don’t want to 
have one player going out full tilt into another one 
coming in. Be sure you know just what is behind 
each one of those doors. You want your audience to 
feel they are seeing a room in a house, not a room 
on a stage. 

Now, with a rough plot outline and a set, you 
are ready to start putting the pieces of your jigsaw 
together. Scene by scene, making sure they fit. 

Mine, for “Johnny on the Spot,” started something 
like this: 

1. Johnny’s young brother and sister, Danny 
and Dee, painting a sign, “Welcome Home, Our 
Hero.” Sign already fastened on wall. Wayne, 
sixteen-year-old brother, dancing with chair to 
radio. Enter Grandma. Develop about newspaper 
item saying John Williams is a hero. All proud. 

2. Bell rings. Enter girl reporter and girl 
photographer, to get interview and _ picture. 
“Where's Johnny?” “Home soon.’ Grandma flus- 
tered and happy. Brags about Johnny. They 
take picture of family and leave, to return later. 

3. Enter Johnny. Consternation on his part. 
Tries to say he’s not a hero. But— 

4. Enter Sherry, who wants to see him alone. 
Etc. 


Brief bits of dialogue go in as they occur to me. 
But the point is, the action is all planned out first. 
This goes for Acts II and III. 

Now you can check. Are the right people present 
in certain scenes? If not, put them in! Is Johnny 
offstage long enough in Act II to change to pajamas 
and a bathrobe? If not, throw the young ones a 
comedy scene and give him time. 

e 

Juggle your exposition around so there isn’t too 
much in the first scene. It helps to make a list of 
the facts you want developed. Bring them in where 
they fit best. 

Is the opening too slow? Put that lively third 
scene first and then you can slow up a bit. 

Does the third act drag at the end? Too many 
people on stage, perhaps? Whisk them off. Cut. It 
has to race to a finish. 

Finally, when you can see the whole picture, go 
ahead and write your play. You know exactly what 
your characters are going to do. Let them go ahead, 
talking as they do it. If they get a little out of 
hand and start doing something else more amusing, 
give them plenty of rope. You can always pull them 
back again in time for the next scene. 

Don’t worry about your stage directions. Write 
them easily and naturally, as if you were talking 
about the characters. Nothing ‘‘stagey.”’ Just re- 
member that Right and Left are the players’ right 
and left. 

You will find that many publishers will give you 
helpful advice and criticism. I learned more from 
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my favorite publisher than I did from a playwriting 
course in Columbia. And I mean much more. 


Here are some tips: 


1. Listen to people talk. Anywhere—on a bus, 
in a store, at home. Use the words they use. (If 
possible!) 

2. Keep your speeches short. Only an excep- 
tional one over three lines. This is easily done by 
breaking them up with interruptions and com- 
ments from the other characters. 

3. Avoid heavy love scenes for amateurs. 
They're either too self-conscious to do them well, 
or too interested for the good of the play. In 
“Johnpy on the Spot,” I had Johnny and Sherry 
interrupted every time before the kiss—the final 
time when Aunt Samantha's picture fell off the 
wall. 

5. Get your comedy from the situation. Don't 

revamp old jokes. Just consider your plot idea 
from all angles. Jot down any funny complica- 
tions that could arise from it. For instance, since 
Johnny was a hero, I had his young sister selling 
his baby pictures. 
6. Let your audience in on most secrets. But 
not your characters. The audience is amused to 
see what poor fools the characters make of them- 
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selves because they don’t know what the audience 
knows. I let the audience know that Sherry was 
lying to Johnny. 

7. Identify minor characters by some little bit 
of characterization, so that the audience can keep 
them straight. Let one player have a silly giggle, 
another the yawning habit. And give every minor 
character a name. A high school girl is much 
happier playing the three-line part of ‘Wanda 
May” than “Third Girl.” 

8. Provide plenty of “business” for amateurs. 
As a rule most of them don’t know what to do 
with their hands. Give them something definite 
to do. Dee and Danny are painting a sign, later 
decorating a booth. Your business will grow out 
of your scene, very often. But if it doesn’t, a little 
ingenuity will provide some, if it’s only eating an 
apple. 

9. Have more women than men in your Cast. 
Women and girls seem to be more interested in 
dramatics than men are, and more willing to take 
part. Now in wartime there is an increased de- 
mand for plays with an all-women cast. “Johnny 
on the Spot” had only three boys, two of them 
under eighteen. 

10. Don’t write down to the amateur market. 
It demands a good, clean play. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXI—RESTRAINT AND INDIRECTION 


We continue our analysis of the difference be- 
tween slick-paper and pulp handling of emotional 
scenes. The examples given in the preceding in- 
stallment (February) were from definitely romantic 
novels. A third, from “Gold for my Bride,” by Nor- 
man Collins, tends toward the unpleasantly realistic 


extreme: 

There was a long, awkward pause during which 
John Marco did not take his eyes off Mary Kent. 
He just sat there gazing. She could feel his eyes 
on her, passing all over her. It was a new sen- 
sation for her to be looked at by a man in this 
way; and she found, to her surprise, that she 
liked it. But she had to say something, some- 
thing to break the silence. 

“Did you enjoy the lecture?” she asked. 

John Marco was bold... “I wasn’t thinking 
of the lecture,” he said. 

Mary Kent dropped her gaze.... 

“TI told you I wasn’t thinking about the lec- 
ture,” he repeated. “I was thinking about you.” 

“Were you?’ said Mary Kent. 

She was looking straight at him now, a smile 
half timid, half happy playing across her face. 

“Do ... do you mind?” John Marco asked. 

“I’m glad,” she said. 

She spoke so softly that John Marco scarcely 
heard the words. He got up and came over to 
her. He was trembling: his knees felt so weak 
that they might let him down. 

“Ma ... may I call you Mary?” he asked. 

She held out her hand and took hold of his. She 
could feel then how nervous, how frightened of 
her, he was; and it moved her far more than any 
show of strength, of self-possession, could have 
done. She felt happy and excited to think that 
she could reduce this hard, fine man with his 
black, piercing eyes, to such a pass... . 

He came closer to her until he was touching 
her; he was gripping her hand by now so hard 
thar i¢ hart... 

“Mary, I love you,” he said. “I loved you from 
the first moment I saw you.”... 

“IT like you too,” she answered. 

“That’s not enough,” he said quietly. “You've 
got to love me. Say that you love me.” 

“I... think I do,” she replied. “But I hadn't 
expected anything like this to happen.” 


“Then you do love me!” John Marco repeated. 
“You do!” 

He went down on his knees beside her and his 
face was now close to hers. 

“Kiss me.” he said. 

Her lips were parted and he could see that her 
eyes were smiling; smiling and still a little 
startled. Putting his arm around her he pulled 
her to him. She began stroking his hair; it was 
the first time that she had ever touched a man’s 
hair and it felt firm and crisp beneath her fin- 
gers. She kissed him, conscious of a strange new 
excitement within her. Then when they had 
kissed, John Marco began speaking to her; his 
voice was now low and rapid. 

“Promise to marry me,” he said. ‘Swear that 
no matter what happens you’ll marry me. Don’t 
let anything stop us.” 

She was frightened now and drew back from 
him, but he raised himself on his knees until his 
face was close to hers again. Those black, in- 
tense eyes of his were staring into hers. 

“Whatever happens—do you hear me?” he was 
saying. “You’ve got to marry me. You're never 
to leave me.” 

“Stop,” she said. “Please stop.” 

John Marco paused and passed his hand across 
her forehead. He spoke gently now as though 
apologizing. 

“It’s only because I love you so,” he. said... . 


There is emotional intensity in this example, but 
it is of a strange sort—not the unalloyed bliss of 
the pulp heroine’s awakening kiss. It is an intensity 
engendered by the man’s sense of guilt for a crime 
he has committed, and it does not presage happiness. 

Our examples demonstrate that, to a considerable 
extent, the realism found in non-pulp writing is at- 
tained largely through restraint. Understatement, 
rather than overstatement, is sought. The pulp 
writer would say: “Her parted lips met his and, 
at the contact, white fire poured through her being. 
She lived an eetrnity in that one ecstatic moment, 
while his arms tightened spasmodically, crushing her 
straining figure against him.’ The slick-paper 
writer, describing the same incident, is likely to say 
merely, “They kissed.” 
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An even better trick—as it may be called—of the 
slick-paper writer, is to let the reader know that a 
kiss took place without saying so. 

This might be described as the method of indirec- 
tion. A pulp story usually tells everything the 
characters do, in circumstantial detail. If a fight 
is involved, a blow-by-blow, strangle-by-strangle, 
curse-by-curse description is given. If a kiss takes 
place, every succulent detail, including the gamut 
of emotions experienced by the heroine, will be set 
down in graphic detail. The method of indirection 
conveys what happened without actually telling the 
reader. It is sometimes referred to as ‘‘leaving de- 
tails to the imagination.” 

Some of the examples already adduced contain 
passages illustrating this method. Thus we _ had, 
from Landfall, by Nevil Shute: 

“ts this where I kiss you?” [he asked.] 

“No; its not.” 

“You're wrong.” 

Presently she got out of the car and stood for 


a moment in the shadowy doorway ... waving 
him good night. 


Another illustration is found in “Lady on Cru- 
sade,” by Paul Ernst, in American Magazine. The 
hero and heroine have just discovered that they are 
in love: He tells her: 


“T leave for camp on Saturday.” 

“Saturday!” Jane cried. “That’s only five days!” 

“Four and a half,’ said Ward. ‘There’s not 
much time.” : 

There wasn’t. Certainly there was none to waste 
in being coy, and there was fair privacy in their 
corner booth. 

“Tanks in Africa,’ said Jane after a while. 
“You would pick a spot like that.” 


_ A passage from Random Harvest, by James Hilton, 
further illustrates this method: 


(The girl has taken a bewildered shell-shock 
victim under her wing. Although she calls him 
“darling’ in a bantering way, there have been no 
sentimental passages between them. This is the 
proposal scene:) 

He said: ‘‘Well?” 

“Darling, I was just wondering what you had 
against me.” ... 

“How could I have anything against you? Ex- 
cept for the same reason that I couldn’t.” 

“Too subtle, darling, unless you tell me what 
the reason is.” 

love you.” 
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“Would you mind making out this check to me? 
My husband died 20 years ago, just after he 
sold you the manuscript!” 
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Her voice leapt to the reply. “Smithy, you do? 
You do really? I’ve loved you ever since I first 
set eyes on you—as soon as I saw you in that 
shop I thought—there’s my man.” : 

Later, in a room so consecrated to cyclism that 
even the pictures were groups of pioneer free- 
wheelers, he asked her if—when he had fully re- 
covered . . . would she marry him? 

She said she would, of course, but without the 
delay. 

The implication—brought out only through the 
passing mention of “a room'’—is that they spent the 
night together. But of kisses exchanged or their emo- 
tions, there is no mention. The reader may pre- 
sume that they enjoyed themselves in ways familiar 
to lovers. Actually, the depth of love involved in 
this example of “boy gets girl” is revealed through 
the anxiety of the man to recover her, after losing 
her, rather than through depiction of their intimate 
life together. 

Although these examples deal with love incidents, 
the employment of indirection—the trick of skipping 
over, yet implying, what actually took place—is not 
confined to sentimental scenes. It may be employed 
effectively to suggest any emotional crisis and the 
incident precipitating it—death, bereavement, disap- 
pointment, joyous surprise, renunciation, disillusion- 
ment, restoration of faith, illumination, and the like. 

It would hardly be fair to claim that indirection 
is better than the direct method. Many books and 
stories of high literary quality are told in simple, 
direct words. There is restraint in their telling— 
the restraint of simplicity—but no circumlocution or 
indirection, 

Nevertheless, indirection is a marked characteristic 
of modern books and slick-paper magazine fiction. 
It constitutes an element of the sophistication and 
cleverness which these mediums require. 

Also—and perhaps to an important extent this 
accounts for its prevalence in magazines—the method 
is a great help in attaining terseness and compres- 
sion. Compelled to tell in three thousand words a 
story that naturally unfolds itself in six thousand, 
the author must resort to various expedients as a 
means of shortening the narration. One of the most 
useful is to omit an incident altogether, though 
deftly implying that it took place. 

More could be written on the difference between 
pulp and non-pulp writing. This brief discussion 
is intended to be suggestive—to give the interested 
reader a point of departure for deeper and more ex- 
tensive analysis. For the present we will leave the 
subject and take up, in next month’s installment, the 
formula—or formulas—of pulp detective fiction. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Study a number of love passages in general 
popular novels and slick-paper magazine stories. Note 
which elements in each more closely resemble the 
realistic school and which resemble the glamorous 
pulp type of romance. Do your findings agree with 
the conclusions reached in this and the preceding 
installment ? 

2. Locate and evaluate, from the standpoints of 
realism and glamour, passages from various types 
of fiction—light romance, heavy romance, sophisti- 
cated, woman’s magazine, general magazine, etc. 

3. Find passages in books and magazine stories 
which are marked by notable restraint in the depic- 
tion of emotion. 

4. Locate passages which convey what took place 
without actually stating the fact in so many words. 
Do you think the indirection thus involved was for 
the purpose of dramatic effect or for saving words? 


5. Rewrite passages from selected stories, or de- 
vise original passages of your own, in such a way 
as to convey important facts or incidents—especially 
emotional incidents—by indirection. 
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True, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, remains very 
much in the market for short fillers and cartoons, 
according to Clyde Carley, editor. “But,” adds Mr. 
Carley, “we aren't getting the quality of submissions 
we insist upon at 5 cents a word and a $25 top on 
cartoons, paid on acceptance. For the shorts, we use 
any length up to 1500; and sometimes 2000 words 
as a one-page feature. Real need just now is for 
250's, 500's, etc., up to 1000 words, on any subject 
of legitimate interest to men. We do not want fic- 
tion, jokes, gags, newspaper items, or data cribbed 
from encyclopedias and almanacs. Good photos are 
welcome if they forcefully illustrate the story; $3 
each on publication. . . . We could use some true 
‘mysteryettes—fact cases of murder or other high 
crimes solved by a smart detective or reporter 
through one unique clue or fact—about 1200 words. 
No boiled-down fact detective yarns of the usual 
run. Facts, photos, and fine writing will sell these. 
Sports, adventure, strange personalities, semi-scien- 
tific, strong human interest and evidences of the 
supernatural are some other possibilities for True 
items. . . . As for cartoons, keep them clean, clever, 
and—if possible—funny.’’ Mr. Carley emphasizes that 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes must be enclosed. 

The Zone Co., Delray Beach, Fla., uses 4 to 8- 
line greeting card verses of a tropical nature, or con- 
taining the word “Florida.” 

Hats and Chats, 657-655 Broadway, New York 12, 
a publication issued by the Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 
for the firm’s agencies and dealers, is interested 
in really good articles from 50 to 700 words in 
length detailing how a store utilized novel, practical 
methods to increase the sale of Adam Hats, shirts 
or other lines of merchandise (furnishings, clothing) 
featured, how an Adam agency or dealer did an out- 
standing job for his community or country; shorts 
and longs on actual window or interior displays of 
unusual construction; ideas used to save time, trouble, 
materials; odd hobbies of Adam hat sellers. Joseph 
A. Louis, editor, promises 2 to 3 cents a word for 
accepted material, and $2 to $3 for each photo, de- 
pending on merit. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
should be enclosed with all submissions. 

The Carmelite Review, 10 County Road, Tenafly, 
N. J., a religious monthly operated for charity, pays 
$5 to $10 on publication for short stories, $10 for 
articles on current subjects, 1200 to 1600 words, and 
$3 for pictures. Editor is Andrew L. Weldon. 

Band Leaders, 215 4th Ave., New York 3, pays 2 
cents a word and up, $3 for photos, for short illus- 
trated articles, 500 to 1000 words, dealing with band 
leaders, bands, vocalists, and the like. Of particular 
appeal at this time are articles showing the effect 
of bands on general war morale. Harold Hersey 
edits. 

Educational Music Magazine, 30 E. Adams St., 
Chicago, C. Guy Hoover, editor, uses articles of the 
how-to-do-it type by school music supervisors, teach- 
ers, bandmasters (they may be ghosted )and occasion- 
ally a short story whose central characters are the 
above. Both articles and stories should be kept to 
1000 words. Payment is on publication at unstated 
rates. 
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The Pan American, 103 Park Ave., New York, a 
monthly edited by Hall F. Lee, pays 1 to 1% cents 
a word for articles on South American subjects by 
people who have lived there, or, preferably, by Latin 
Americans; short stories by Latin Americans, to 1500 
words, and 150-word fillers with a South American 
twist. If the short stories have been published else- 
where, the magazine will consider reprinting if they 
are by North Americans. Illustrations should be ex- 
ceptional photography or drawings of Latin Ameri- 
cans, 

American Ruralist Magazine, 506 N. Oakland Ave., 
Indianapolis, writes: “We have our own writers and 
do not buy outside articles, and besides, for the dura- 
tion we have cut down our pages so we publish only 
8 pages with each issue, and do not have room for 
any feature material.” The letter was signed by E. 
H. Reuter. 

Interim, 1006 Spring St., Seattle 4, Wash., is an- 
nounced as a non-commercial literary magazine pub- 
lished as a medium of expression for writers of the 
Northwest including servicemen from the area. Poe- 
try and prose (critical as well as fictional) are de- 
sired. A special feature “Excerpts from Novels in 
Progress” is contemplated. Prose should not run 
over 5000 words, poetry over 30 lines. Says Wil 
Stevens, editor, ‘New writers form the lifeline of 
this endeavor.” 

Direction, Darien, Conn., a quarterly favoring fic- 
tion and articles reflecting the contemporary scene, 
but of unconventional type, pays 1 cent a word on 
publication. Favored length is between 1000 and 
3000 words. Editors are Miss M. Tjader Harris 
and Edwin Seaver, publicity director of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 

Nation's Business, 1615 H St., N. W., Washiagton 
6, D. C., announces the appointment of Lawrence 
F. Hurley, for several years assistant editor, to suc- 
ceed Merle Thorpe, for 25 years editor and publisher. 
Mr. Thorpe will continue to serve in consulting 
capacity. Because of the specialized nature of the 
magazine, writers of business articles should query 
before submitting material. 


NOVELIST 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


He tules like sceptered Jove; plays god and fate 

To pearled, fair women and gin-swallowing men, 

To waifs and emperors that his words create, 

And churls and knights begotten of the pen. 

And if he will, they battle, grope and bleed; 

And if he will, they glow with love or fame. 

His mandates doom them to a tattered need; 

Crown them with roses; kill with flood or flame. 

Yet strangely, by a slow, soft-woven charm, 

Those phantoms clutch him . . . till he dreams their 
dreams, 

Throbs at their longings, quails at their alarm, 

Shouts at their triumph, broods upon their schemes, 

And, finding that their will must be obeyed, 

Is servant to the characters he made. 
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Aollymwood Pre- 
Publication Cheers! 


Woodford has written a Mein 
ampf for every writer—successful 
or so far otherwise. Like Woodford 


remember. | have read “How to 
Write for Money” TWICE—the first 
time in two long sittings, the second 
supping it leisurely as | went. This 

inest book for writers | ever 
is Woodford’s best. — 
Maurice Dekobra, author of ‘“Ma- 
donna of the Sleeping Cars,” “‘Clown 
Prince,’ “Window With Pink 
and now star Hollwood 


Ity glad to see Woodford at 
his best again. This is the Wood- 
ford | knew and loved oa Trial and 
Error” and “Brain Child.” In_ this 
wonderful come-back Woodford has 


Space than any other writer would 
have known how. A big event for 
the writing wortd. 1 predict “How 


one of Hollwood’s best known slick 
and pulp contributors. 


Holiywood’s famous London Boo 
Shop. 


my Publisher. Be sure it will reach me. 


“Thisis the most factu- 
al book that I have ever 


written.”’ 
—THE AUTHOR 


HOW 


WRITE FOR MONEY 
JACK WOODFORD 


‘| have read mountains of dizzy guff about how to write, and | have written mountains 
of dizzy guff about how to write—but as the years go on, and my beard has reached 
my knees, the more ashamed | am of some of my earlier instructions to authors, some 
of my earlier beliefs about writing: and some of the millions of words of academic 
piffle | have read about it. THIS is the most factual book that | have ever written. We 
are near the end of this book now, and, briefly and simply, | wish YOU luck. If you 
buy this book and want to write me after you have read it, you can do so in care of 

| have nothing to sell. Actually the be- 
ginning writer most often needs far less help from others than he usually imagines. 
It is himself he has to lick.” 


PARTIAL TABLE OF 
CONTENTS 


There’ll be Drama in Your Writ- 
ing if there’s Drama in Your 
Life 


Benzedrine versus the Short 
Story, and the Approach to 
Both 


Lure, Luster and Lucre 


The Movie Racket—the Com- 
plete and Total Dope 


Prose as a Medium, and the 
Short Cut to It 


Non-Fiction, and the Money 
That’s Waiting To Be Picked 
Up 


The Inescapable Choice 
Sex, Sin, and Mr. Sumner 


Agents — Which and Which 
Not 


You 
How | Began 


101 Reasons Why You Should- 
n’t Write a Play 


101 Reasons Why You Should 
Write a Novel 


Ten Things You Mustn’t 
Ten Things You Must 


Woodford is 46. Middle sized, in- 
clining to rotundity, jovial at all times, 
and at all times approachable. Wood- 
ford is the only living professional 
writer who has turned his hobby of 
helping the beginning writer into a 
crusade—50 published novels, over 
1000 short stories, over 500 feature 
articles, over five years in the Holly- 
wood studios (he has just finished 
another picture at Universal) he still 
insists on taking time out to talk to 
YOU, IF you are an author who has 
never sold or has only recently begun 
to get multi-colored editorial checks 
instead of black on white rejection 
slips. But nothing he has written be- 
fore can compare to ‘“‘How to Write 
for Money’’— its completeness and up- 
to-the-minute description of YOUR 
struggle top everything he has done 
before. Brilliant, incisive, fearless, and 
packed tight with factual informa- 
tion only Woodford would so freely 
_Sive you. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 
Read all about it! 


No fancy trimmings, and Woodford’s own 
request that it should be as cheaply priced 
as possible to get “How to Write for 
Money” on to EVERY writer’s desk, brings 
you this brand new publication at the amaz- 
ingly low price of $1.50 only. WE DO NOT 
AND CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO MAIN- 
TAIN THIS PRICE. Duration conditions 
prevailing, we shall supply as many copies 
as possible at $1.50. However, we do guar- 
antee ALL orders specifying “Author & 
Journalist, April, 1944, issue” received 
during the next 30 days will be filled at 
$1.50. Further, for just so long as we are 
able, we shall celebrate publication of “How 
to Write for Money” with this amazing and 
positively unrepeatable 


Special Opening Offer! 


A $50.00 VALUE FOR $3.50 ONLY! In- 
stead of enclosing cash, check, or money 
order for $1.50, enclose $3.50 only. You 
will receive, in addition to “How to Write 
for Money,” brand new copies of both of 
Woodford’s famous “How to Have a Brain 
Child” and “Trial and Error,” both current- 
ly advertised in all Writers’ Magazines at 
$3.00 per book, and our price includes all 
packing, mailing and insurance charges. 
Don’t ask how it can be done. It’s going 
to be done, and with Mr. Woodford’s en- 
thusiastic consent, for just so long as stock 
remains. But rush! It’s a chance of a life- 
time we are proud to give you. DON’T 
DELAY—WRITE TODAY, and rush your 
order AIR MAIL. MARCEL RODD BOOK 
CO., 1656 N. Cherokee Avenue, Hollywood 
28, California. 


foo «Mave written over novel 
and more short stories than | can Se 
crammed more sense into a shorter 
rt r Money” wi me 
Peter Marsh, author of “Tear 
_His chapters on magazine pub- 
other publisher would have sold it 
for $2.50 or $3.00. 1 wish that Mr. 
tigibly sexy in his approach. How- 
ever, | do admit he is the most im- 
portant man writing in his field, and 
that this is by far his at 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


“Clement Wood—leading coach of established poets; lead- 
ing teacher of beginners.’-—A November editorial. ‘‘Tops 
among aids to poets.’’—The editor of a writer’s magazine. 
For 25 years, I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from_ their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University, William and Mary College, and 
elsewhere. Most of my work with private pupils, from 
beginners te Prize winners, is done cor- 
respondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) 
and Poet’s Handbook ($1.59) are now standard. Why neg- 
lect longer the many profits from versification? Write to- 
day; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 


Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


Bozenkill Delanson, N. Y. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in 
U. S. and foreign countries. Motion picture rights 
placed. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES 
PLAN, Circular A-44. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 


PROFIT and PLEASURE in 


Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- WRITING 
ment are the rewards to be realized by 
the student who acquires a tested tech- SHORT 


nique. The Sprague System is time tested 
with 50 years of home study experience. STORIES 


or TRE BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
FOOKL 307 N. Michigan, Dept. 804 Chicago, 1 
ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Moupiy $7.50 or single = ep ghost writing, plots, poetry. 

HICAGO CLASS & CL N. Y. Agent. $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. 
My work and clients’ on a ands. MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (FORMULAS) $1.25 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) $2.00 
4+—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance orders) ___$2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, Illinois 


WRITERS! DON'T OVERLOOK PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ The tremendous use of motion pictures for the en- 
tertainment of our Armed Forces as well as the 
civilian population has created an urgent need and 
ready market for good screen stories . 


@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here then is op- 
portunity for creative writers on the home front. 

@ I want good originals, published novels, and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also book 
length novels for both publication and filming. 

@ For over 20 years I have maintained offices in the 
heart of Hollywood and have successfully served 
writers and producers. I offer both sales service 
and criticism. My terms are reasonable. 

e@ If you are interested in this lucrative market write 
today for my FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The Author Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, is conducting its annual story-telling photo con- 
test, offering cash prizes totalling $95, and ten sub- 
scription awards. First prize will be $25; second, 
$15; third, $5; ten awards of $3 and ten of $2. 
Any number of pictures may be submitted by a con- 
testant, but all must have been taken by him. Every 
picture must tell a life-story of wild or domestic 
animals or birds. Closing date is June 30. Entries 
should be addressed to Contest Editor. 

The contest sponsored jointly by Coward-McCann 
and Longmans, Green, of Toronto, Canada, for the 
best book of fiction or non-fiction by a Canadian 
citizen living in Canada or serving in the Canadian 
forces outside of Canada (prize, $1000 in addition to 
royalties), has been extended to June 20, 1944. Ad- 
ditional information on contest may be obtained from 
Coward-McCann, 2 W. 45th St., New York, or 
Longmans, Green, 215 Victoria St., Toronto 2, Can- 
ada. Entries may be submitted to Contest Editor at 
either address. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass., is offering $1000 for the best article on “‘Free- 
dom of the Press in the United States,’’ received 
before May 1, 1944. Articles should be not less 
than 4500 words, not more than 7000. Judges will 
be Gerald W. Johnson, historian and formér edi- 
torial writer of the Baltimore Sun; Louis M. Lyons 
of Harvard University, and Edward Weeks, editor of 
Atlantic. Articles other than the prize-winner which 
are accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


Doubleday, Doran, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20, 
is offering $20,000 in cash and advance against roy- 
alties for the best book-length work of fiction sub- 
mitted in its Prize Novel Contest which runs from 
June 1, 1944, to January 1, 1945. Entries may be 
by new or established writers of any nationality, 
may be on any theme, and may be submitted anonym- 
ously if the contestant so desires. To be eligible, 
manuscripts must be complete, and not under 50,000 
words. Judges will be the editors of Doubleday- 
Doran, headed by Lee Barker, editor-in-chief. Their 
decision will be final, and right is reserved to make 
no award if in the opinion of the judges no entry 
appears deserving of the prize. However, if two 
entries appear to be of equal merit, each, it is de- 
clared, will receive the full award. Writers desiring 
to enter the contest should write to the editors, Prize 
Novel Contest, for special entry forms. 

Doubleday, Doran is also offering an award of 
$2500 for a book-length manuscript dealing with 
American Negroes, which will be given whenever a 
manuscript meets the requirements of the judges, 
the editors of Doubleday, Doran. Of the prize 
money, $1500 will be an outright grant, $1000 an 
advance against royalties. Books entered for the 
award may be fiction, non-fiction, or poetry. The 
publishing house reserves the right to publish any 
book submitted, even though it is not the award- 
winner, on terms to be arranged. Address manu- 
scripts to the editors, George Washington Carver 
Memorial Award, Doubleday, Doran, 14 W. 49th 
St.. New York 20. 


Physical Culture, 535 Sth Ave., New York 17, is 
offering $1000 in prizes for stories of the struggle 
for health, love, success—actual recitals of the author’s 
personal experiences. “Stories in which cocktail 
drinking, tobacco smoking and artificial thrills of 
night clubs play no part—unless used to show their 
devitalizing influence. Wholesome romances where 
tragedy, emotional storm, and the intoxicating thrill 
of a great and all-consuming love move the charac- 
ters with breath-taking interest—that’s what we are 
seeking!” The prizes—$250, $150, $100, $50, $25, 
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$15, and $10—will be given in addition to regular 
rates. Awards will be made at the end of the year 
for the best stories in the opinion of the judges pub- 
lished during 1944. Selections will be made by the 
Editorial Department, and all decisions will be final. 

The California Federation of Chaparral Poets an- 
nounces its annual poetry contest in conjunction with 
its fifth annual poetry conference, Saturday, May 20, 
1944, at 6520 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., un- 
der the supervision of Laban Thomas Johnston, presi- 
dent. 

In the main contest, covering poetry on any 
subject, form or length, first prize is a $25 bond, 
second prize, a $10 bond, and third prize, a $5 
bond. In additional contests, first prize in all con- 
tests, is $5. Second and third prizes and two honor- 
able mentions will be awarded. Contest is open to 
California residents only. Poems must never have 
been publishd, and only one entry may be made in 


ARE YOU FLOUNDERING FOR LACK OF 


LITERARY GUIDANCE? 
CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE read- 
ing. Your manuscript will be returned on if 
unavailable. NEW WRITERS WELCOM 


RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE- AJ 
(Established 1918) 
30 Chureh Street, Suite 439 
New York City 7, 


GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in ghosting 

novels, autobiographies, travelogues, articles and radio 

scrips. Please write full information when applying. 

= a Ness .Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif. Tel. 
x. i 


New York 


LET’S GET TOGETHER! 


Send Your Latest Manuscript with a One Dollar Bill! 
(Max. 5000 Words) 


Expert Criticism Detailed Revision Suggestions 
Free Submission After Revision 


Hugh L. Parke Agency Highland Park P.O. Box 3471 
Detroit 3, Michigan 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 

Write for catalogue. 


Dept. J. 
Franklin, Ohio 


Agnes M. Reeve 


POLIVOPE—The Envelope for Authors 


This Versatile Roundtrip Envelope eliminates the usual 
enclosed-return-envelope—saves weight and saves stamps. 

30 once-fold-mss-size Polivopes equal 60 ordinary en- 
velopes in service; 20 flat-mss-size equal 40; 18 fold-size 
and 8 flat-size equal 52. Send $1 for each group and add 
Pparcel-postage for 1 lb. to your zone. 

Polivope reduces mailing costs like the dickens. 


A dime brings samples. 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th St. LOS ANGELES 1, CALIFORNIA 


PROFESSIONAL AID 
Don’t knock yourself out worrying about plots. 
We write them for you and you spend your 
time writing. Full plots only one dollar. Also 
ask about our plot device. War Stamps accept- 
ed in payment. 
THE PROFESSIONAL PLOTTER 

3520 White Oak Dr., Houston 7, Texas 


FRIENDLY, PERSONALIZED, HELP FOR 
You! 

Manuscripts read, criticized, and suggestions 
made for revision, rewriting and marketing: $1 
first 1000 words; 50c each additional thousand. 
Plot outlines written, $2 each. 


JOE SMITH DYER 
101 N. 11th St., Garland, Texas 


FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird -Terror 
ae Western Story, ad Science-Fiction. Thousands of 

ccessful writers have testified to the invaluable aid 
given hn by the Plot Genie. Write for information 
prices. 


and 
For Article Writers 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started mariy 
non-fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thou- 
ds of sources for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime’s Worth! 
Take A choice of any of these twelve new brochure 
by Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1 00, 
Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, 
How To ve What You Write, How To Criticize 


Subconscious Mind, Story Writing Self Taught, How_To 
Write Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 
heme. How to Market Your Story, Interesting Story 

penings. 

Descriptive literature on the Plot Genie System and on 
“Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—l0c. Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose 
dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 88, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Genie) 


CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


of short stories $1.00 each under 
6,000 words. hort-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. 
$1.00). my $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or de- 
tailed treatment suggested at separate charge. Latest 
market information furnished for all salable material. 
No folder; no free readings. Personal calls by — 
— only. Enclose return postage stamp for reply to 
queries. 


RICHARD TOOKER Aris. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top 
slicks through pulps and book firms. Clients have made 
the Post, Esquire, book publishers. 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 


Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available 
source. If you can submit suitable screen stories, pub- 
Hehed or unpublished. fer Hollywood soarkets, twill 

at once get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as_ well as new 
writers, and offer critical literary and selling guid- 
ance for novels, , plevs and magazine stories at reason- 
able prices. te for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


AUTHOR’S TYPIST 


Distinctive, professional manuscript typing. 
& Prompt. Neat. Accurate. Minor editing if re- 
quested, First copy on heavy bond paper, 
carbon free. Mailed flat. Fifty cents per 
Bs thousand words. Poetry one cent a line. War 
+e Stamps accepted in payment. 
THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 

3520 White Oak Drive Houston 7, Texas 


DON’T ACCEPT REJECTIONS 


a Your stories are failing because of faults in plotting, 
: writing, slanting, or a dozen other things known to 
an experienced writer. Writing over 200 published 
: stories and articles qualifies me to discover your 
s story faults and tell you how to correct them. er- 
sonal segvice. Fee of $1.00 per thousand words must 
accompany each manuscript. 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Florence, South Carolina 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
* “Your work is beautifully done.” 
Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 
rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 
matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
tation and unclimactic 40c per 1,000. 
Both, 75c. Verse: typing, “2c per line; criticism, 2c. 
One carbon. 
5 AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-3 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Want to Write Professionally? 


iz Practical, UNDERSTANDABLE clues to selling 
may be found in 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, 


: a pocket-size book, subtitled, THE WRITER’S BIBLE, 
; by Natalie Newell, The Story Doctor, Coconut Grove, 
‘a Miami 33, Florida. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FREE 


ut Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
i Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
= cash in on contests! Write NOW for a free 


. copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CONFI- 
DENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled with 
tempting contest offers and timely winning 
tips. 

SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
2 Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
— Twenty years of editorial experience 
qualifies me to render that assist- 
ance. I am helping others—I can 
p help YOU! Agents welcome stories 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
READING AND OFFICE REPORT 


3 on one short story $1.00 if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Beginner’s Courses in 
Short Story Writing and writing 
for the Juvenile Magazines. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston 


70, Mass. 


The Author Journalist 


each contest. No poem will be eligible for more 
than one prize, and no poems wili be returned. The 
decision of the judges will be final. Deadline will 
be April 20, 1944. All entries should be sent to 
Will Strong, contest editor, 1930 Primrose Ave., 
Alhambra, Calif. 


The Young Austro-American, 236 W. 55th St., 
New York 19, monthly publication of the Austro- 
American Youth Council and the only newspaper 
of and for young Austro-Americans, is conducting a 
contest (either short story or article) dealing with 
youth in this war, on the home front or on the battle 
fronts of the United Nations. Material may also 
picture the fight of youth in the occupied countries 
against their oppressors. Story told may be truth or 
fiction, so long as it reflects youth in this war. 
First prize will be a $25 War Bond and possible 
publication in Story Magazine; second and third 
prizes will be selections of current best-sellers. Any 
person under thirty years of age may participate. 
judges will be Laura Hobson, author of “The Tres- 
passers,” Witt Burnett, editor of Story Magazine, 
F. C. Weiskopf, author of “Dawn Breaks,” Ferd- 
inand Bruckner, and Ernest Waldinger, European 
writers. For further information and contest rules, 
write Contest Editor of the magazine. 


The American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., will award $200 
in War Bonds or cash, and a 14-carat gold key to be 
known as the National Humane Key. for the most 
outstanding contribution to Humane Education. Hu- 
mane plays or stories, projects on a humane theme, 
original methods of teaching Humane Education, all 
will be considered. The contest, open to afl educa- 
tors, closes April 30, 1944. For further information 
write to the National Humane Key Committee at the 
above address. 


Doubleday-Doran, 14: W. 49th St., New York 20, 
and the Kenyon Review are offering a first prize of 
$500, second prize of $250, for the best two short 
stories of 10,000 words each, or less, written by 
authors who have never published a book of fiction. 
Contest begins April 1, 1944, closes May 21, 1944. 
Entry forms can be secured from the publishing 
house. 


Fanfare, 333 Montgomery St., San Francisco, is 
paying $5 and up for shorts, $10 and up for full 
length features of general interest, from 500 to 2500 
words, preferably illustrated with glossy prints. 


Western Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
4, Calif., has reduced its length for fiction from 3000 
words to 2500, according to Sepha Samoiloff, associ- 
ate editor. 


Sir, 103 Park Ave., New York, now a bi-monthly, 
has a new editor—George Beltz. Length-limit on 
articles and short stories of strong masculine appeal is 
2800 words. Payment is made on acceptance at 1 
cent a word up. 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, has raised 
its rate for factual yachting material and technical 
articles from 1% to 2 cents, to 2 to 2% cents, with 
payment on acceptance, rather than on publication. 


Free World, 8 W. 40th St., New York, reports 
that Johan W. Smertenko is no longer with the pub- 
lication, and asks that listing henceforth be discon- 
tinued. 
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Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 


or unsuccessful in it, need a oad orm to express 
themselves N WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day dance through preliminary note-taking, or- 
gani: and expan e idea, assemb char- 
acters, up the cha) ba. for 
dramatic emp. writing the fi 


re- 
vision. Easy to assures a built book, 
the only Kind that will se 
Why not try this Plan, a be form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a wri 

Write on free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


terary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 St. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ARE YOUR FAILURES DUE TO LACK OF 
PLOTTING? 


I can give you plotting in such a way that fiction writ- 
ing just straightens itself out and lines up like ABC. I 
offer you 12 powerful little pellets of plot knowledge. If 
you know how to put words together and are 

work like heck you should be able to write a saleable 
story when you complete these 12 lessons, each built to 
your individual need. 


Zeiger Hay, P. O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 

n * * 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In the Ds three years | wer sold some 3000- 
3500 stories . . . articles . . . serials . series. 
Now, I’m teaching it. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


E Send self-addressed stamped 

po my "also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
poe a ($1 each) containing 9899 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $3 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


KNOWING HOW MEANS DOLLARS 
Publicity 
PAYS IMMEDIATE DIVIDENDS 


Write Publicity while awaiting checks for 
your fiction or articles. 
Plan your Post-War future now 


A lucrative, specialized field is open to YOU if 
you like to write. That field lies in creating and 
placing publicity for business firms, organizations, 
individuals, political candidates, etc. 

Your own city, no matter how small, offers an 
opportunity to earn money on a part-time basis or 
through a full-time business of your own, 

You learn by actually working on lessons which 
carry practical assignments and are returned to 
me for correction. Before you finish the rie. 
son simplified course you should obtain at least 
one publicity account which will more than pay 
the cost. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, edi- 
tor, writer and publicist are available now 
through what is perhaps the only personalized, 
up-to-the-minute specialized mail course of pub- 
licity offered to the student. This course is down- 
to-earth. It is designed to teach you to earn 
money and to function on your own as a qualified 
publicist. 

Send for free pamphlet: “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No pt 


Streamlined Publicity Course 
Frank C. Sullivan, 1130 Sacramento Street 


San Francisco 8, California 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. ©. Bex 600 Denver (1), Cole. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
e welcome in thie department. Rate is five 
word fir iret insertion, four cents subsequent, cash 

per aap if checking copy ie wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence echools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the and readers 


requested to report any dissatisfaction 
treatment accorded them hy advertisers. 


services 
cents a 
with number counts as five words; add ten 
conte 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen experience in 
mending writing for sanatiothier. I do not tell 
what to do. I doit for you. Reference Women’s 
Who's Correspondence requires return 

Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural ter Plan” 
beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of peat 
ting,” examples, markets, @Lo 
PRESS, 192644 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations. 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329, Washington 13, D. C. 


DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, reasonable . 
Sample free. Stumpprint, South Whitley, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY POETRY MAGAZINE, 1314 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Cash payment for 
ms. Send for sample copy. Subscription, one 

Ro liar a year. 


Two FREE with each order 
for SLANT IT AND SELL IT, clothbound book 
Selling exactly how to write and sell verse, by 
former editor of magazine, who «ells her own 
verse. Send $1.50 to author, Bess Samuel Ayres, 
306 8S. Willomet, Dallas. Texas. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
the FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay. 


Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


a specialty. Large bare 


BReed, Plymouth, Pa. 


A $100 A MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! WNo meet- 
no soliciting, no manuscripts. 


pastime. Details, 250. r 
if not satisfied with hobby. 
son, Anderson, 8S. C. 


YOUR OWN PROFITABLE business at home! 
Guaranteed! Details, 10c. HIRSCH ENTER- 
PRISES, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-Time, 
Money-Making Opportunities! Hundreds! Profit- 
able, easy eames. Guaranteed! 50c. Home- 
work Publications, Desk E, 814 44th Ave., San 
Prancisco 21, Calif. 


WRITERS, POETS—No reading, revision or 
agents’ fees; or books or courses to sell you. 
HORSE FEATHERS MAGAZINE, Box 1204, 
Portland 7, Ore. 


LEARN SHORTHAND — Sensational alphabet 
method ing included. Complete, 35c. Jones, 
1210 Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


PIFTY BEST FILLER markets, 25c. Hirsch En- 
terprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


YOUR PLOTS AND IDEAS devel into stories 
or articles. $2 a thousand words. Lower rates 
on ks. Pa’ Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


WRITE SHORT-SHORTS THAT SELL! 25c brings 
successful formula; markets. Dept. MSH, P.O. 
Box 3471, Highland Park 3, h. 


The Author > Journalist 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envel This department does not criti- 
—_, manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
conden 


I would like to join some writers’ association, organ- 
ized for the purpose of improving marketing and busi- 
ness conditions. For instance, if writers would organize 
and refuse to tolerate “pay on publication,” editors would 
soon have to revise their business methods. As it is, 
a writer can never tell when he will receive the wages 
for his work, if an editor accepts with the proviso that 
payment will be made on publication. I have had two 
articles with one editor since April 1, and as yet have 
received no financial return. Another article was accept- 
ed about that time, half of it appearing in the September 
issue of the magazine, and the other half in the October 
issue, but I have yet to be paid for it (December 18). 

I do not see why a writers’ union cannot be organized. 
There is a musicians’ union, and it seems to be getting 
what it goes after. 

I am by no means an arrived writer, but I do depend 
upon my writing to help keep the wolf from the door, 
and like everyone else, I have bills which come in on the 
first of each month. 

ALDEN McKIM CRANE. 
Office of the Post Engineer, 
Fort Bragg, Cc. 
PSuccessful free-lances, many of whom sell a great 
deal of material to pay-on-publication magazines, 
“separate the sheep from the goats.” They find they 
can deal profitably with some of these houses; others, 
with whom results are unsatisfactory, they drop from 
their submission lists. They charge’ off cases of un- 
fair treatment to “experience,” the price of develop- 
ing a personal market, or view them as losses which, 
perhaps high in early days, are progressively reduced 
until there are few or none of them. 

Organized writers have been able to effect impor- 
tant improvements in manuscript terms. The Au- 
thors’ League of America has many accomplishments 
to its credit, including a standard book contract. The 
Pulp Writers Section, and the Radio Writers Guild, 
both departments of the Authors’ League, have made 
much progress. 

Membership in these ape is limited, quite log- 
ically, to writers of proved ability. It is unfortunate 
that the writer who has the most difficulty with pay- 
on-publication houses is the beginner. In many 
cases, this beginner is a writer whom a writers’ 
“union,” operating on conventional union lines, 
would not admit to membership. The nature of a 
vast amount of free-lance writing, past, present, and 
future, does not lend itself to organization and stand- 
ard contracts. Perhaps leadership will appear which, 
with new approaches and techniques, may succeed in 
solving a problem which, so far, has baffled. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 
worth of material in a recent month. My special course 
of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGA- 
ZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write 
for terms. Mention The Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 78, MASS. 


GUARANTEED HOME BUSINESS. Details, 10c. 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N Y. 


QUARTER WILL BRING YOU exact day of week, 
any month or year. James H. Glass, Box 469, 
Conway, Ark. 


ARTICLE WRITERS! Ten sure-fire ways to be- 
25c. Self-Criticism Folio, 25c. Dept. MSH, 
P. O. Box 3471, Park 3, Mich. 
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New and Novel Tin Pan Alley Book 


FAME AND FORTUNE 
WRITING SONGS 


Complete, Easy Course 


**SONG’’-sational Oppor-‘‘TUNE”’ ities to Join 
the Hit Parade! 


INFORMATION—INSTRUCTION 
INSPIRATION—-ENCOURAGEMENT 


$2 Per Copy 
Order from 

M 
U 

THE SONG MANUSCRIPT 

R N Cc 

D D 


Box One, Lansford, Pa. 


INEXPENSIVE 
But WORTHWHILE Help 


@ PLOTCARDS—THE PERFECT PLOTTING DEVICE 

A deck of cards which supplies practical plot s ses 
of at least 150 words each—and 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike, and 
nothing could be simpler to operate. You simply deal out 
a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPL PLOT, 
READY FOR USE. 
Beware of Imitations. PRICE $1.00 


I have been building literary careers for nearly 25 years. 
If you wish to build YOURS, write for FREE booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which 
tells how I work with writers and what I do for them. 


@ COMPLETE WRITER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 

A series of nine brochures which should help you, what- 
et your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each, post- 
paid. 

- The Nature of the Short. ° 

Plots and Their 


1 

2. 

3. 

4. zation, Dialogue, 

5. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planting; 
6 

8. 

9 


Setting, Glamour, 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling 
You may order any one or the complete series of nine 

for Two Dollars. 


@ THE FORMULA IN MODERN WRITING 
A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in -writing 
the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1. The Love Story—A: For the Slicks. B: For the 
Pps. 
No. 2. Formula for Feature Articles. 


No. 3. The Action-Adventure 


No. 4. The Detective-Mystery Story. Price 50c, postpaid. 
OTHER “FORMULAS” IN PREPARATION. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels 
to Sell” “Landing the Editors’ Checks’ 
(que Can Sell” ($3.00); “‘Mistress of 8 
Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 


TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 


210 D-2 &. 7TH ST. 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” DETAIL 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
you uP to $5.00 per hour spare 
Write today {for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do- 
A 
COMFORT 
| 


Just Published 


WRITING NON-FICTION 
by 


WALTER S. CAMPBELL 
(Stanley Vestal) 


Written with a light hand and a hard 
head, Mr. Campbell’s book will help every- 
one who wants to plan, write and sell any 
type of non-fiction. 


Fifteen chapters, including “Subject 
and Subject matter,” “Reading and Re- 
search,” “Choice of a Type,” “Tech- 
niques,” “‘Patterns,” Scientific Pa- 
per,” “Selling” and “Contracts.” 


A definite practice work program after 
each chapter. Appendix with Models for 
study, Notes and Bibliography. 


Chosen at random, these excerpts show 
the style and contents to be— 


Terse 


“The arty writers—resemble camels— 
noses high, eyes shut.” 


Specific 
“a fact and a feeling in every sen- 
tence.” 


Timely 
“The markets for non-fiction were 
never better than they are now, and 
they bid fair to continue to improve 
for a good many years to come...” 


Walter S. Campbell is Director of Profes- 
sional Writing Courses at the University of 
Oklahoma. In addition to his work as editor 
of books and a Review, and as author of more 
than a baker’s dozen of successful volumes of 
fiction and non-fiction, he has written two 
well known books on writing: “Professional 
Writing’ and “Writing Magazine Fiction.” 


320 pp. $3.00 


The Writer 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me. pies of 


WRITING NON-FICTION 
at $3.00 a copy. 


DI enclose $___ 
(Please send C. O. D. 


+ OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! 
By Mildred |. Reid 
“Practical advice in plot construction by an au- 
thor who has had much experience in training and 
coaching novice writers.’—Chicago Tribune. 
Methods of Plot Construction 
Sources for Plots 
Story Ideas 
List of Markets 
The book contains careful analyses of what plots 
consist and the material from which they may be 
built. Various types of publications are described 
in full, making clear the type of plot which each 
uses. 


A valuable textbook for writers. $2.00 


THE SOURCES OF LIFE 
By Serge Voronoff 
“How Voronoff carried on his audacious half- 
century campaign against old age is recorded in 
his latest book, a history of revolutionary gland- 
grafting methods in animals and humans.’’— 
Newsweek. 

. He’s done it with monkey glands,” pro- 
longing vigor for from five to ten years at the 
first grafting which in some instances has been 
repeated twice.’—Washington Her- 
ald, 

Written in laymen’s terms. Profusely illustrated. 
Recommended by The-Book-Of-The-Month 
Club. $3.50 


TRIUMVIRATE 
By Oliver Robinson 
“A sincere and honest story of a trio of friends. 
. The town itself is well done and there is 
much to be admired in the simple, straightfor- 
ward handling of the whole theme.’’—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

“An interpreter of the younger generation 
whose first novel is deft, discerning and sharply 
ironic. . . . Richly entertaining.”—New York 
Herald-Tribune Books. 

$2.50 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 
Edited by Claudius Meade Capps 
An Anthology of Poems of The Civil War. 
Perhaps nowhere is there so complete a 
record of the poetry inspired by the gigantic strug- 
gle between the States.’-—The Educational Forum. 


$2.50 
BOW STRINGS 

By David Cheney 
A lusty novel of adventure and romance in 
Twelfth Century England. Colorfully and vigor- 
ously, the author, well-known and meticulous stu- 
dent of those times, recaptures the days of Merrie 

England and her valiant crusaders. 
$2.50 


At all Bookstores 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC. 
Publishers 


Boston 


Address — | 
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